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technique? As the examples just quoted amply illus-
trate, it is not at all true that the trend is all in one
direction. We need postulate no ultimate indeter-
minism, if we assume that, from the point of view of
our system, such changes are unpredictable.
So, too, when we turn to the question of changes in
the legal framework within which we conceive the
adjustments we study to operate. There is an im-
portant sense in which the subject-matter of political
science can be conceived to come within the scope of
our definition of the economic. Systems of govern-
ment, property relationships, and the like, can be
conceived as the result of choice. It is desirable that
this conception should be further explored on lines
analogous to better known analysis. But how can we
tell in advance what choice will be made? How can
we predict the substance of the political indifference
systems?
It is well known that the claim has been made to
interpret the evolution of political forms in terms of
the distribution of "economic" power and the play of
* 'economic" interest. And it would be foolish to deny
that, within limits, elucidations of this sort can be
provided which are at least intelligible. But on closer
examination the limits within which this sort of thing
is possible are seen to be much narrower than is often
believed to be the case. We may perhaps explain
particular political changes in terms of the "interest"
of particular groups of producers; the machinery of
the market affords at least a loose and superficial
index of short period interest which is capable of ob-
jective definition. But the plausibility of the more
grandiose explanations of this kind rest upon the as-
sumption that the interests of larger groups are equally